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These figures refer to money-wages, and do not take account
of changes in the cost of living, which underwent over the
period between 1832 and 1850 two contrary movements.
Taking the average of 1828 to 1832 as a basis, the cost of living,
as measured by Silberling's index, dropped 2 per cent in
1833-7, rose 8 per cent above the basis in 1838-42, and then
fell to 6 per cent below the basis in the next five-year period,
and to 17 per cent below in 1848-50. Wheat prices, which for
the worse-paid sections of the working class probably still
presented a fairer picture, averaged 6%s. 2^. a quarter in
1828-32, 48^. jd. in 1833-7, 64^. 3d. in 1838-42, 55^. $d. in
1843-7, and 42J'- ro^- in 1848-52.
It is plain, on the basis of these figures, that the worst suffer-
ings of the working classes were in the years between 1838 and
1842, when widespread unemployment existed side by side
with low wages. In the main factory areas, especially in
Lancashire, wages were definitely lower in this period than
they had been ten years before, whereas the cost of living was
markedly higher. The Poor Law, in the meantime, had been
made far more deterrent and severe. No more than this is
needed to explain the mass hunger-revolt of the Chartists in
the North.
Deficient as the wage-figures are, certain general conclusions
can be drawn with a fair degree of confidence. In the 'forties,
miners' wages had fallen, sharply in Scotland, less sharply in
Northumberland and Durham. Builders' wages had risen,
perhaps on the average by 8 per cent since 1832. Mechanics'
wages had risen less, by about 4 per cent. In the factory areas,
wages had remained stationary in Yorkshire and actually
fallen in Lancashire. Skilled artisans in London had kept their
wages unchanged; but in the smaller towns there had been
some levelling up. Agricultural wages, after rising in the South
after 1834, had begun again to fall, and fell very sharply
through the 'forties. By 1850 falling prices had substantially
advanced the real wages of most sections of the working class,
except the agricultural labourers; but this benefit did not begin
to be felt until after 1842.
It seems clear in the light of these facts that the distribution
of the national income must have been changing greatly to the